A   BILL   OF   IMPEACHMENT
Pole, the Earl of Suffolk, minion of that time, of whom it was said that he misadvised the King, misemployed his treasures, and introverted his revenues, the supply demanded was refused, until, upon the petition of the Commons, he was removed both from his offices and the court.'1 These were unfortunate analogies, for Charles was well aware that the downfall of Hubert de Burgh had been succeeded by the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, whilst De La Pole's ruin was followed by the revolution placing Henry IV on the throne. It seemed clear enough to him that now, as then, the throne was again threatened!
So the next day the King sent a message to the Commons to attend him upon the morrow at nine o'clock in the Hall at Whitehall. Here Charles informed them that he had come to show them their errors and to rebuke them for 'their unparliamentary proceedings in Parliament5. To the Lord Keeper he delegated the task of telling them where they were at fault. They were cautioned to observe 'the difference between counsel and controlling, between liberty and the abuse of liberty3. The recent attacks upon the Duke of Buckingham were made in a complete ignorance of that nobleman's real character and conduct. 6His Majesty doth better know than any man living the sincerity of the Duke's proceedings: with what cautions of weight and direction he hath been guided in his public employments from His Majesty and his blessed Father: what enemies he hath procured at home and abroad: what peril of his person and hazard of his estate he ran into for the service of His Majesty and his ever blessed Father, and how forward he hath been in the service of this House many times since his return from Spain. And therefore His Majesty cannot believe that the aim is at the Duke of Buckingham, but findeth that these proceedings do directly
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